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Interviews with him. 
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Information and ultimately this Agency. 
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the facts through research in and knowledge of the events. 
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flrst foreigner so honored by the U.S. 

Pre-eminence in the field of intelligence end special 
operations is only one aspect of hie versatility. He was a World War 
I "ace," won the amateur lightweight boxing championship at the end of 
the War, Invented a device significantly increasing the speed of trans- 
mission of photographs, vns a millionaire by 30# and became a leading 
international financier - industrialist . His story has been told by 
H. Montgomery Hyde in Room 3603 car, in the British edition. The Quiet 
Cgaadjjgu 


4. Setting and Character of Interviews 

1 met with Sir William in his hone for a 2-4 hour session on 
each of the five days I ms in Bermuda, 11-15 February 1969* The limit 
on the length of the sessions followed doctor’s orders* Sir William 
was a most gracious host, was obviously pleased at having someone from 
the Agency quiz him at such length, and loaned me some personal papers 
as well as gave me copies of books about him, two of which he generously 
inscribed to me. 

Apropos of his generosity I wish to point out that it was not 
until the end of w stay in Bermuda that % learned he considered me his 
guest. Because of the illness of Lady Stephenson and the presence in the 
house of two nurses he explained he could not accomodate me in his home - 
something I had not anticipated or even wanted, and so had arranged & hote 
reservation for me. On checking out, I learned he bad picked up my bill. 
This was an act of hospitality which I found impossible to reject without 
doing offense to a host. In response to my protestations he remarked that 
"your being here is thanks enough. I now feel better towards the Agency," 

Sir William apparently suffered a "stroke" a few years ago, and, 
even though 73, is obviously not as active as might otherwise be. He 
shuffles about, tires easily. Is slightly forgetful, but is still alert 
and coherent, remains active in the conduct of his affairs, and retains 
an interest in world affairs. On his collaboration with Donovan he has a 
clear and firm picture, even When - in my opinion - he is in error. 

5. Findings 

A. Origin of Acquaintance with Donovan s Fundamental to 
Stephenson’s claim of picking Donovan as a collaborator in 1940 la a 
claim to having known him before that time. Where was the evidence of 
this acquaintanceship? Sir William promptly provided me with the story 
of their first meeting in 1930 when lawyer Donovan Journeyed to London 
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iu counsel to Mr. Barry Late who was there to sell the Pressed Steel 
Company to Stephenson. When asked what nourished the friendship he 
recounted how he and Donovan discovered they had Doth been in the 
sane Trench village in the first War, Donovan on duty with U.S. troops, 
and Stephenson having been accidentally shot down. In subsequent years, 
Donovan stopped in to see hie "whenever he was In London." Stephenson 
observed that Harry Late is still alive and could add information on 
this period} so also, he Indicated, could Mr. George Leisure of Donovan’s 
law firm, 

B. Stephenson 1 s Arrival in the U.8. in 1940 t Stephenson's 
claim to creditfbr initiating Doncrnin's faSp in July7 1940, pre- supposes 
two trips he claims to have mads to the U.S. in the spring of 1940. I 
have never found any evidence of the first trip. Da talking with him I 
learned that he came to the States in September, 1939* and this could 
very well account for his idea of two trips in 1940. I also learned 
that it is only the second trip of which he has any real recollection. 
Without going into details, 1 am fairly convinced that Stephenson did 
not arrive in the U.S. early enough to have initiated the trip. 

C. The Idea of An American Intelligence Organization : Did 
Stephenson give Donovan the idea of an intelligence organisation, or had 
the idea been evolving independently in the latter's mind? Stephenson 
did not shed much light on his role} he provided a few interesting de- 
tails. He recounted arriving in the States and being asted by an old 
friend, Vincent Astor, to stay at what Astor called his "broken-down 
boarding house," the St. Regis Hotel. Sir William then called Donovan 
who told him to "Stay put. I'll be there in 20 minutes." Then began 
the unfolding of Stephenson's mission to the U.S. and his collaboration 
with Donovan. As Sir William developed his own British Security Coordi- 
nation, he pressed upon Donovan the need for an American counterpart. 
Unfortunately, we do not have much factual and precise information on 
this process. 

D. Role of ten Fleming { The late novelist Ian Fleming has 
teen quoted as claiming a major role in the drafting of the recommenda- 
tions that led to the establishment of C.O.I. Stephenson and Col. Ellis 
(see Para. 5?) both ridiculed this, along with other portions of McLachlaa's 
Bow 39, as "a pack of nonsense." Elite commented convincingly that 
Fleming’s boss. Admiral Godfrey, the Director of British Baval Intelligence, 
would have been "horrified" at the thought of Fleming being so engaged. 

Ellis further noted Godfrey’s admission that the style of the reccmwendaticns 
did not square with EKI's, More importantly, Stephenson pointed to Ellis as 
the man Donovan turned to when details and charts were needed to show how an 
intelligence organization could function. 
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E. Au petataaent of Donovan as Btofrmaon 

hare brought ftoSJaST 

ae head^f the newly-established C.O.I. this appears In S»2222' 

!„ ^Toonrersation with him he observed that 

xi.- i^u, fflfl a m ud nft&« he ^ould uefc wk *er 

Sst B a« ho did not nook the gowrnarohlp l® 1 * 7 ' *“ 4 3 ™“ 

c“ .S Eraort Cunoo (on TO 'W*d»rter") abort that. 

F. Motion ylthCol. g. ■.(•«*"> §aL n ^*y 

william I had the w^peeted good foartuae «. »eting Cole tAo 

^Tas «£ the iter. EUle * 

Stephenson as the "professional” who 

function. What Is most significant about SlUs Is JJ * d 

the Half* scene shortly after Donovan's 

next to the two principals themselves sms perhaps the person most inti- 
rSatrert. of 19«Ma. I «fjr l-J®* J"*?**** 
SSrtoaauaa of hia rrtnm to Britain! be certainly ehonld be lrterylaaad 

at greater length. 

G. The Idas of a Poat-W&r Centra l In^lMflp noe 
The only var-tiiae document that Stej^nscn ^ 
tw^-poS letter he wrote to Donoran ^glx^ es^ 

war American Intelligence organi»tl<a. ^The^lett^i* 

"booh of newspaper clippings Which Sir William showed _me» v _ yed ft 
mA m letter* he claims* end some of this appears In Boon 2s22.» 

»Jor rcSV^vlneiig Prwidrtt Tru-no* tba ***Tt5r • 

organization. The fact that it is the only such document he has «*» 
treasures In this fashion testifies to the strength of his own conviction 
of the significant role he played in this matter, 

H. Stephenson Has Ho Private Bzperst 1 specifically and 
mw»t*aiv oresiedSir William for ioeuSatatian of some of the important 

lTtoSn 3603 “ hTmI* thrt h» rtd no priYrt. pajara, aod I 
S^S^aSo^^loo^T Ha arpUloadthat "'"JT 1 *? SS°S“’ 
STanybor va bumad a«ry«ilbg.'' All b. brought foryr d, «nd 

Sstjonse to my questions (see Para. 50) was a personal scrapbook* his 

Medal 1 for Merit Citation, a photograph of Donovan ««* «*» was 
in Para, k. To learn that he has no papers was as di .. 
important. The disappointment is obvious. It is Important cause it 
XTto question S^the credibility of many statements in 
Sless they 4 can be backed up by author Hyde or by official British pape , 
the Stephenson claims are considerably weakened. 

6. Evaluation of Trip 

This trip has been worthwhile, from the point of view of toe 
history of the A«ro=y, bcoaus. rttbort It tb» Agency would beve no 
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direct testimony fro® so important a person as Sir Wil li am Stephenson 
ca the role he played in our development. Sir William had been queried 
on this subject about i 960 by the late Mr, Whitney Shepardson, but the 
19-page memoir he dictated was subsequently lost to the Agency and was 
only recovered when I re-established contact with him late last year in 
anticipation of my Interviewing hi®. Moreover, this report adds new 
knowledge to our permanent files and is the only record of conversations 
with Sir William on this subject that the Agency possesses. What must 
be pointed cut here, however, is that my conversations haw only encom- 
passed the years 1940-41 and that we have, therefore, no direct testimony !L 
fro® Sir William on the subsequent war yews when he wee in weekly, often 

daily, telephonic or face-to-face contact with General Donova n, as the ^ 

General's desk calendar shows. I 


The next most significant aspect of this trip has been the 
discovery that Stephenson has no proof of his alleged responsibility 
for Donovan's trip to England in 1940, The point here is not to belittle 
his role but to reconstruct the event, which is perhaps the first in our 
institutional history. I have been able to find nothing that connects 
him with the trip and many things that explain it without reference to 
him and simply within the framework of our own domestic political situa- 
tion. I am inclined to think that Sir William is understandably confused 
about events of so long ago and may be reading history backwards. 

Finally, I have garnered many other details and insights into 
the period which I have not included here and which could not otherwise 
have been obtained. I have also had a valuable first-hand acquaintance 
with Sir William himself, have obtained many leads to other persons still 
living, and had a useful introduction to Colonel Ellis. 

Exploitation of Ellis and the other leads conceivably could 
help clarify the role Stephenson played in conmunlcating the idea of an 
intelligence organization to Donovan and in bringing about hie appoint- 
ment as C.O.I. Stephenson undoubtedly played a creative part here, but 
details are still wanting. 
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